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COMMUNITY COUNCILS 

AND POLITICS 

Tue borderline between education 
and propaganda is still undefined. 
It is a kind of “Polish frontier” in 
educational territory, with opposing 
groups pushing it back and forth, 
this way and that. The battle is 
joined most fiercely when the ques- 
tion of politics and education is at 
issue. 

We don’t intend to pursue the 
argument at this moment, although 
resist pointing out the 
tendency of humans. to label their 
own efforts “education”, and other 
people’s “propaganda”. The com- 
mon cry—“No politics in education” 
usually means—“Only the right 


we can’t 


politics in education.” 
Be that as it may, education im 
We 


in- 


litics is quite another matter. 

nize today that without 
responsible political 
by the citizens of every coun- 


rmed and 


the peace will founder. Citizen- 
education has become a feature 
ountless non-political organiza- 
ions. It is the recurring theme in 
idult education in Canada. 
brgues about its necessity. 
Many will be interested in Mr. 
ric Baker’s article in this issue of 
ood For Thought. Community 


No one 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


councils are not often thought of as 
a training-ground for political par- 
ticipation in local affairs. They are 
commonly regarded as a means of 
unifying communities and of getting 
things done together. How often do 
we recognize openly that this sooner 
or later leads to political action—at 
least in the sense of applying pres- 
sure to municipal authorities on be- 
half of needed measures? 

Mr. Baker helped organize a com- 
munity council which decided to 
bring party politics “out from under 
the table.”” The method is interest- 
ing and quite simple: political parties 
were recognized as organizations 
entitled to have representatives on 
the community council. 

The council then realized that it 
could not be neutral about political 
candidates if it really stood for com- 
munity improvement, but every care 
was taken to ensure that a man and a 
party would be judged by perform- 
ance rather than by label. Obviously, 
this community council will not ar- 
rive at political unanimity. Nor will 
any other truly representative coun- 
cil. The importance of the experi- 
ment is that it brings politics right 
into the open in the community 
council, instead of relegating it to 
lobbying and intrigue. The purpose 





is to give people experience in demo- 
cratic participation in community 
affairs—including politics. 

It is interesting that a pamphlet 
published recently in Britain by the 
Educational Settlements Association 
has somewhat the same view. It calls 
for “Citizen Centres for Adult Edu- 
cation,” which will be a “community 
hearth”’—a home rather than an 
institution—‘“devoted to the progres- 
sive development of the individual as 
a member of a free society, through 
mental training, the encouragement 
of self-respect and the exercise of 
personal responsibility.” One of the 
chief functions of such centres should 
be to “stimulate everyone capable of 
assuming a post of civic or national 
responsibility to do so, and, at times, 
to help and guide them in their 
action when they are in office. The 
centres should be the real foci of the 
political life of the country.” 

We may not have reached the 
stage in Canada where we regard 
our community centres and com- 
munity councils as “the real foci of 
the political life of the country.” But 
the movement for community or- 
ganization has already enlivened 
civic life in many a town and city. 
Through this medium the individual 
may find a new relationship between 
himself and his government which 
will give him a sense of sharing in 
self-government. Politics in the com- 
munity council may be part of the 
answer! Certainly, community coun- 
cils cannot ignore the web of political 
life in the communities they serve. 


RURAL CENTRES 

Very little has been written in 
Canada about rural community 
centres. Our attention has been 
focussed on larger places, with a 
great variety of going organizations, 
and large enough populations to 
allow for a sound financial basis, 
David Smith’s article on rural com- 
munity centres will, we hope, touch 
off a lively discussion on the subject. 

His main thesis is that in rural 
areas and small towns the communi- 
ty centre should be planned as part 
of the total educational system of the 
community, using the school facili- 
ties fully and possibly sharing staff 
with the school. Mr. Smith faces 
the fact that rural areas have limited 
populations and cannot, in many 
cases, support two fully equipped 
recreational-educational centres — 
one for adults called the community 
centre, and one for children, called 
the school. 





New Appointment 


It is with great pleasure that 
we announce the appointment of 
Dr. Martyn Estall as Assistant 
to the Director of the C.A.A.E. 
Dr. Estall will act as National 
Secretary of Citizens’ Forum. He 
is a graduate of McGill and 
Cornell Universities, and is on 
leave of absence from Queen’s 
University. During the war Dr. 
Estall served with the Direc- 
torate of Personnel Selection 
(Army), and later as Chief of 
the Press and Research Section 
of the Wartime Information 
Board in Ottawa. 














centres in Wiarton, Ontario, and 
Sangudo, Alberta, (reported in Foop 
ror THOUGHT last year), apparently 

not organize their activities under 
the wing of the school. Other com- 
munities may have similar experi- 
ence. School teachers and educa- 

nal authorities will have their own 


There is much to be said pro and 
Mr. Smith has tried to meet 
the common arguments 
against his point of view. There are 
joubtedly other arguments and 
answers. The pages of Foop 
THOUGHT are open to further 
statements on the subject. The writer 
scribed his article as a “warming- 
It is not by any means 
final answer on rural community 
Spirited discussion in these 
pages might bring us closer to the 
hnal answer. 


me Ol 


up exercise.” 


THE'NEW FORUM SEASON 


Citizens’ Forum and National Farm 
Radio Forum are about to begin a 
new season’s activity. It is somewhat 
ling to remember that both of 
‘ojects originated during the 

Farm Forum in the first year, 

’ Forum two years ago. They 

r functioned under “normal 


” 
iD. 


Unlike many war programs, there 

t been any question of drop- 
that the war has 
The Forums were organized 
et the educational needs of 
the population. 
leveloped techniques which 


them now 


ee 
sections oO! 
’ 
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have been proved sound even though 
they will be continuously refined and 
improved. Citizenship education is 
just as imperative in the post-war 
period as in the war. The farmers of 
Canada still face gigantic problems 
in farm operations, community life, 
and national and international af- 
fairs. So the Forums continue into 
what we hope will be their best year 
yet. 

Foop For THOUGHT is designed 
to be of special service to both Farm 
Forum and Citizens’ Forum groups. 
The forum sections are arranged 
with the help of the two National 
Offices. Articles on leadership guid- 
ance are chosen with local forums in 
mind. Book, film, and pamphlet re- 
views point out additional sources of 
information. We believe that most, 
if not all, our articles have something 
of value for every participant. 

We won't be satisfied until every 
Farm Forum and every Citizens’ 
Forum receives at least one copy of 
Foop FoR THOUGHT and passes it 
around until it is worn out. We 
haven’t reached that goal yet, but 
last year brought notable progress 
With your help, we'll make it this 
year! 


].H.M. 





Cover Picture 


Countless pin-tail ducklings like 
these three are saved from flood, 
fire, drought and predatory birds 
and animals by Ducks Unlimited. 














> This story is about a highly successful 
conservation project which carried on wide- 
scale public education with novel results. 


Ducks Unlimited 


By Lt.-Col. E. B. Russenholt 


Over one million dollars—plus co- 
operation worth ten times that total 
—have been invested by Ducks Un- 
limited in Canada, to help wild 


ducks ! 
Fantastic? No. Good common 
sense ! 
This 


waterfowl, 


work, done to multiply 
reinforces our entire 
economy. For, as we learned in 


school: 


“Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing, in its place, is best ; 
And, what seems but idle show— 
Strengthens and 
rest.” 


supports the 


Thus, this investment of cash and 
co-operation has tremendously in- 
creased the numbers of ducks and 
geese that fly over North America; 
and, at the same time, has estab- 
lished vital permanent waters, pro- 
duced new wealth in fur, and guaran- 
teed all the blessings which waters 
bring to drought-threatened prairies. 

Further, this work has helped 
awaken conservation thinking and 
stimulate sizable soil, water and 
forestry programs, for the rebuild- 
ing era. 

Finally, this work has developed 


understanding and generated good- 
will among men and women, all over 
North America. 

It all came about because the 
manner in which we “opened up” 
our West depleted abundant wild- 
fowl (and other wildlife) until many 
species faced extinction. It also led 
to drought, about 1930, when “black 
blizzards” buried duck water and 
wheat fields alike. 

The “plow that broke the plains” 
robbed myriad prairie waters of 
permanence. Fire and axe de- 
cimated parkland timber . . . . and 
waters shrivelled. In the farther 
Northland, beavers were slaughtered, 
and their countless ponds disap- 
peared. Over our West, man 
changed the entire regimen of water 
flow. 

With the destruction of western 
waters, waterfowl dwindled from an 





Lt.-Cot. E. B. RusseEnnHOLT of 
Winnipeg, Assistant General 
Manager of Ducks Unlimited, ‘s 
a tireless promoter of this im- 
portant aspect of conservation. 
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Predators Destroy Millions of Ducks 


estimated 400 millions, in 1870, to 
a scant 7% of that total in 1934! 
The United States and Canada, 
by treaty, acknowledged that mi- 
gratory birds are the common pro- 
perty of the peoples of the continent, 
and undertook to save and build up 
waterfowl numbers. Great works 
were launched to provide refuges 
along flyways and to improve 
Hunters co- 


wintering grounds. 
operated to curtail shooting. The 
ducks and geese responded, by in- 


B creasing... . up toa point! 

It became evident that, in addition 
to limiting the yearly harvest, by 
regulation, the annual crop of water- 
fowl must be increased, by conser- 
vation ! 


The bulk of North America’s 


ducks hatch in the northwest corner 
of the continent: prairies, parklands 
and Northland, between the Pre- 
Cambrian. Shield and the Rockies; 
and down north to the Mackenzie 
delta, form North America’s Big 
Duck Factory. To restore North 
America’s ducks, production must 
be increased in Western Canada! 

Each average year, over 70% of 
the potential output of this Big Duck 
Factory is destroyed in the process 
of production! Predators take mil- 
lions of ducks. Fires (prairies, 
marsh and timber) take millions 
more. Drought is the great killer, 
drying up countless “phantom 
waters” and leaving millions of duck 
broods to perish. 

Management must be developed 








Fires Menace Wild Life 


to check predators, control fires, 


battle drought. Wildlife manage- 
ment is new. The sole guide is facts 
dug out by ecological and engineer- 
ing surveys. 

The Big Duck Factory embraces 
631,000 square miles. Beginning 
April, 1938, Ducks Unlimited field- 
men covered a big part of it. Ob- 
viously, however, assembling data 
and developing management over 
this vast expanse, requires universal 
co-operation. 

Hence, the prime need is to enlist 
the co-operation of Canadians—by 
awakening interest in the need for 
such conservation work; and gener- 
ating desire to secure its benefits 
for Western communities. The 


basic problem, therefore, is edu- 
cation ! 

Radio stations co-operated by con- 
tributing time for weekly broadcasts. 
3roadcasts discussed “Rebuilding 
the West” through conservation ... 
“that it may be well with thee; and 
that thou mayest prolong thy days.” 

To follow through, printed copies 
of broadcasts were distributed. For 
instance, four successive broadcasts 
told about the vital work of the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration; and how farm ponds 
can be made most useful by level- 
ling banks and planting protecting 
walls of trees to reduce evaporation 
and provide a home for friendly 
birds. Reprints were mailed to 





each of the 13,000 western farmers 
who had built farm ponds as part 
of the magnificent water conser- 
vation work of the P.F.R.A. 
Wartime shortage of personnel 
ended these broadcasts. Altogether, 
696 broadcasts were given and 
328,000 printed pieces distributed. 
The press co-operated generously. 
Information streamed out to publi- 
cations, writers, broadcasters, con- 
servators—Duckologicals _(report- 
ing water and waterfowl status, 
month by month); News Flights 
(reporting interesting happenings in 
the world of wildlife and conser- 
vation). There were 409,000 pieces 
of printed publicity in all! More 
than 22,000 photo prints illustrated 
these releases. Some 47,000 feet of 
16 mm. movie film were exposed, 





to manufacture 17 motion pictures. 
(We can tell you, now, that photo- 
graphing ducks is a craft with its 
own headaches—and its own thrills.) 
These Ducks Unlimited movies 
told their story to over 115,000 
Canadians at 870 meetings, and, in 
the United States, to more than one 
million people. 

These are some highlights in our 
educational work—which has gener- 
ated tremendous interest in Ducks 
Unlimited conservation. United 
States hunters have recorded their 
interest in cash (in 1944 they contri- 
buted $362,000.00 for D.U.; this 
year they aim at $400,000.00). Ca- 
nadians register interest by co-oper- 
ation in the work. For instance, 


thousands of key-men contributed 
vital service by supplying infor- 


Ducks are Saved by Control of Water Supplies 
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mation, controlling predators, fight- 
ing fires, salvaging drought-stranded 
broods, helping build dams, contri- 
buting land and taking annual water- 
fowl census. 

With all this, substantial physical 
results have been achieved. Up to 
December 31, 1944, Ducks Un- 
limited launched 142 conservation 
projects in Western Canada. These 
improve over one million acres for 
duck-nesting. Many new perman- 
ent waters have been created and 
“phantom waters” rebuilt into per- 
manent lakes. Many of these pro- 
jects guarantee water for livestock 
—so that ranchers once again can 
use range which drought had de- 
stroyed. Miles of fire-guards have 
been established and neighborhoods 
organized to fight prairie, marsh and 
timber fires. 

Fur crops have been created for 
many communities. For example, 
on one D.U. project, in Manitoba, 
municipalities have reaped $30,000 
from furs, in two years. On an- 


other, simple management practices 
which controlled spring fires resulted 
in multiplied fur crops which, last 
year, reportedly grossed $155,000. 
Some 2 million crows and mag- 
pies have been liquidated, to check 
their excessive predation on wild- 


life and farm crops. Ideal con- 
ditions have been provided for vast 
colonies of gulls which help farmers, 
for miles around battle grasshoppers 
and such pests. 

Finally, this work has helped in- 


crease North America’s waterfow! 
population from 27 million, in 1934, 
until last fall 140 million ducks and 
geese migrated southward from the 
Canadian West. 

This is an achievement of great 
moment to millions of hunters and 
conservators. It has even greater 
significance as an indicator of what 
conservation in other resources can 
accomplish. Finally, Ducks Un- 
limited has stimulated conservation 
thinking and action and has made 
people in far corners of the contin- 
ent “good neighbors”. 

This year the conservation work 
of Ducks Unlimited is expanded to 
embrace Eastern Canada as well. 
First job is to study the Maritimes 
and Quebec to see what can be done 
to increase the Black Duck. The 
wary Black is the duck which fur- 
nishes the bulk of hunting on the 
Atlantic flyway. His breeding 
grounds are scattered over the 
eastern half of our Dominion. The 
Black Duck does not face the 
drought hazard which decimates the 
ducks which concentrate on the 
Western hatching range. Never- 
theless, it may be that management 
can be developed to multiply his 
numbers also. 

Yes, the work done by Ducks 
Unlimited (that unique non-profit 
conservation organization 
brings men and women, from all 
corners of North America, 
close co-operation) is good, practical, 
profitable common sense. 


which 


into 





p> Last spring film forums in thirteen 
public libraries in Brooklyn served as 
a laboratory for discovering new facts 
about the use of films for discussion. 


Library Film Forums 


By Evelyn Oclen 


BROOKLYNITES have been able to go 
to film forums for three years now. 
Chief Librarian Milton Ferguson 
took the opportunity offered for film 
rental and projection service by the 
Joint Film Forum Committee in 
1942. The Friends of the Brooklyn 
Public Library supported a few 
branch programs so that the work 
would not die out in 1943. For the 
1944-45 season Dr. Ferguson offered 
a consultant’s fee to the writer to 
help branch librarians set up and 
conduct film forums. This is what 
happened : 

The branch librarians each talked 
with the consultant about their 
neighborhoods, what topics they had 
thought of as interesting and use- 
ful in their own communities, and 
which of these should come first to 
introduce film forums successfully 
from the point of view of getting an 
audience by a live topic. From their 
own acquaintance with film catalogs 
and a list of films chosen as good for 
discussion by the Institute, the film 
titles used were as follows: Our 
Enemy the Japanese (4 times), 
Postwar Jobs? (3 times), The 
Negro Soldier (3 times), UNRRA 


—In the Wake of the Armies 
(twice), Nations Within a Nation, 
and The Bridge (once). 

THE BRIDGE led off the whole 
program on November 3, 1944 at 
Central Young People’s Room in the 
Main Library. The librarian 
wanted a South American film to 
fit in with the school studies of her 
users. The other choices turned on 
large current problems, although 
there were several librarians who 
thought carefully about housing 
films as related to pressing local 
needs. While care was taken to 
leave the choices free by program- 
ming only one film at a time for each 
branch, without doubt the presence 
of an advisor, and the relatively 
small number of possible titles had 
some effect. 

Also the Motion Picture Bureau 
of the National Council of YMCA’s 
offered its audience film guides free 
of charge as part of field testing be- 
fore printing them. These were 
available for the films chosen with 
the exception of UNRRA—In the 
Wake of the Armies. This film also 
had a discussion aid in the form of 
a trailer showing an audience dis- 





cussion—a device introduced by the 
National Film Board of Canada to 
help inexperienced leaders get a 
group to talk after showing the film. 

It was suggested to each librarian 
that she get in touch with her com- 
munity through its organizations 
both to publicize the first film select- 
ed and to get advice on what further 
films might be of use for discussion 
in the neighborhood. This de- 
veloped, in some cases, into special 
programs like one sponsored by the 
Flatbush Consumer’s Council using 
the film Black Marketing, with a 
discussion led by an OPA volunteer. 
These programs were independent of 
the consultant’s services except that 
in this instance cited, her film 
forums were attended by representa- 
tives of the Consumer Council as a 
demonstration, after which some 
advice on film titles and conducting 
the meeting was given. 

This is ideal in terms of library 
service to the community. The film 
forum demonstration program 
served the librarians, in carrying 
on more forums in the library, and 


the community leadership, which 





Mrs. EveEtyN OELEN conducted 
the survey on the value of films 
for discussion purposes as a 
special research project for 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with the 
Prooklyn Public Library. She is 
also the author of YMCA-spon- 
sored Film Discussion Guides. 











was able to use it for their own 
particular interests. Five branch 
libraries scheduled film forums for 
April, some led by librarians, others 
by community people. The film 
titles were: One Day In Soviet 
Russia, Youth In Crisis, Wheels 
Across India (twice), and Our 
Enemy the Japanese. 

When the films were _ booked 
through Miss E. L. Lewis, who 
had charge of the program for the 
whole library system, she wrote 
spot radio announcements for weekly 
broadcasting. In each community 
the librarians wrote or visited school 
classes and organizations and other 
neighborhood agencies liable to be 
interested. They used posters in 
the library, stores and subway 
stations. For the East Branch film 
forum on Our Enemy the Japanese, 
a local bank officer had cards printed 
giving the title and source of the 
film, the library as sponsor, and the 
consultant with her university con- 
nection as discussion leader. 

For most meetings the librarians 
prepared mimeographed book-lists 
which were given out with the film 
guides. Literature was available 
in the library a week before the 
forum date, and at the meeting. 
The leader brought pamphlets listed 
in the film guide and other illustra- 
tive material. 

Between Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s there were three small 
audiences, about 15 persons, and one 
on the 24th of January when the 
library front door blew in! There 
were four audiences from 50 to 8 





and two unrecorded on the large 
side. The middle-sized ones were 
22 and 35 each. Men and women 
were evenly represented. There 
were several youth audiences, or 


nearly so. For the rest, youth was 


about half, and the remainder over 
30 years old, with a noticeable 
number of grey heads. Couples and 
groups were more frequent than lone 
visitors. This is simple observation 
from giving out the film guides as 
people came into the meeting room. 


Why did these people come to free 
films forums in their public library? 
What did they ask? What did they 
say ?’—and what did the film have to 
do with it all? 

The means used to get evidence 
on these questions was an observer’s 
report form. Five of these were 
turned in on Our Enemy the Japa- 
nese, four on The Bridge, two on 
The Negro Soldier, two on UNRRA. 
Although this is a small record, one 
begins with what one has. In time, 
reports coming in on the same film 
from other film forums will docu- 
ment the record better. The form 
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has group and leader identification, 
film and “literature” data, and room 
for any other appeal made to the 
audience at the meeting, as well as 
number of responses in the form of 
pamphlets taken, books examined, 
volunteers, and so on. 

The section on discussion says 
“Quote leader’s opening remarks” 
“Quote three audience questions or 
viewpoints which held attention for 
three minutes or more. If these are 
in the film guide, mark G”. Then 


separate spaces are left to describe 
what, if any, film images, sound 
track, characters in the story, or 
factual information was used in the 
discussion. The temper of the dis- 
cussion is the only suggestive item 
—‘Check one—Hot, controlled en- 
thusiasm, polite attention.” “Why 
did you stop discussion?” concludes 
the information asked for in the one- 
page form. 

Usually the branch librarian 
made the observer’s report. Many 
meetings were attended by librarians 
from other branches regularly. 
Some of these reported. Space per- 





mits a brief interpretation on one 
example, Our Enemy the Japanese. 

This is a U.S. Naval Training 
film released for civilians through 
OWI. Former Assistant Secretary 
of State Joseph C. Grew opens the 
film talking direct to the audience. 
His view is that he lived among the 
Japanese many years and can testify 
that while they look modern like us, 
“the difference is in their minds. ... 
Their thinking is 2,000 years out-of- 
date.” His voice goes on as com- 
mentator giving factual information 
about agriculture, industry, trade, 
state religion, education of children 
and the military and political train- 
ing for world conquest. Our stand- 
ard of living and treatment of others 
is contrasted throughout as “high” 
compared with the Japanese as 
“low” by the commentary. The 
pictures on the screen are clear and 
intimate in that they show families, 
individuals and small groups. There 
is a_ short sequence 
blended into the presentation of edu- 
cation for children along militaristic 
lines. 


war horror 


The four meetings reported on 
opened with remarks (1) indicating 
surprise at Japanese modern build- 
ings, subways, and industrial plants. 
These were purely introductory, but 
set in a mood of willingness to learn. 
The rest of the discussions split be- 
tween (2) Japanese philosophy and 
the possibility of re-education for 
democracy, (3) Japan’s economic 
condition after the war as depending 
directly on “what we do about it”. 

The leader’s opening remarks 


were (before the film) that the idea 
of showing the film was to talk about 
it afterwards, that it showed—(con- 
tent outlined), and was made by— 
(source and other credits, such as 
narrator), and would take—(usually 
20 minutes). After which the leader 
would go over the content again 
to fix it in mind so that the audience 
could develop those questions which 
seemed most important to them after 
seeing the film. 

There was a marked resistance in 
the audiences reported, to the film’s 
claim that the Japanese are so united 
and submissive to a national will. 

“Isn't there any resistance move- 

ment in Japan?” 

“If they are so trained to obey, 

they will obey us easier.” 

“They find Japs chained to guns. 

Hari kari (referring to fantical 

fighters) isn’t so. I do not be- 

lieve it ts so.” 

Getting hold of children 
youth for re-education is most re- 
commended. Such suggestions us- 
ually come in the form of giving the 
younger people a chance to know 
“something decent.” The questions 
express faith that the democratic way 
will win out, even with “such peo- 
ple.” The suspicion that there is 
some liberal sentiment in Japan 
comes out here again very strongly. 

The economic discussion 
lated more to the film guide which 
gives information on population, 
industrialization, and several points 
of view from public men as to how 
Japan can take her post-war place 
in the world. 
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and 


is re- 





“What about the population if we 
strip Japan of heavy industry?” 
“Isn’t Japan’s industry based upon 
and supported by the United 
States and England’s co-oper- 
ation?” 
“Because of Japan’s philosophy, 
what can we do to prevent future 
wars? I say stifle industry, re- 
move and strip Japan of industry.” 
“We should boycott Jap goods. 
Wars have a trade back-ground.” 
That reckless question, “What did 
we learn?” shall be answered ten- 
tatively in terms of this one example. 
The audiences reported “talked 
back” to the film in doubting that 
the Japanese present an unbreakable, 
unbroken unity. They were pro- 
foundly conscious of its emphasis 
on education, but turned this into a 


possible means for giving the Jap- 
anese a new view of life, closer to 


our own. In doing this, they made 
a new contribution for neither the 
film nor the film guide does any- 
thing but point out differences in 
social ideals. One woman’s word 
will have to be trusted that the 
leader did not inject topical direction 
into the discussion beyond the ap- 
proved function of pointing up or 
summarizing what the audience of- 
fered. The audiences used the film 
guide in the area which the film does 
not touch, “What to do with Japan 
after the war?” 


So we learned not to hold film 
forums during the Christmas holi- 
days. We learned that neighbor- 
hoods, especially schools, will support 
film forums, that the main part of 
the audience comes from the 
immediate neighborhood. We found 
that a following developed, the same 
people returned the next month, 
but more interesting, a group of 
people attended the forums in dif- 
ferent libraries, sometimes to see the 
same picture. There is no age limit 
on film forum appeal. Both young 
and old attend and speak. When 
asked what topics they would like 
to have film forums about, the 
audience usually replied in the areas 
of world relations or large domestic 
issues rather than local housing, for 
example, which had concerned us so 
much in planning the film topics. 

What did the Brooklyn people 
learn from these public film forums? 
Some of them told us personally. 
Many of them are still coming back. 
Many bring friends. Some start 
film forums in other organizations. 
What did they learn about the topics 
under discussion? On that we have 
the barest beginning of evidence. 
So we are liable to go on asking for 
quite some time— “What did we 
learn ?”’—about this particular use of 
film in getting discussion of public 
affairs. 





BRIEF NEWS 


Films Lead to 
Community Centre 


An NFB projectionist writes: “I'd 
like to give you a picture of usage of 
our films at one point on my circuit 
—a rather inaccessible lumber camp. 

“Camp 6 must be reached by boat. 
It had a hall, of a fashion, and a 
commercial picture show one day 
each week. The hall was a rather 
dilapidated affair, neglected, dingy, 
and down at the heel. 

“From the start our showings 
were received with appreciation but, 
owing to camp time, early turning 
off of the light plant, it was never 
feasible to hold a discussion or For- 
um. However, the men told me on 
several occasions that they discussed 
our film in other available time and 
were always willing to accept the 
Films for Freedom sheet. 

“The commercial show had been 
going in there for years but never 
aroused any community action or 
provided the stimulus for a better 
hall or other recreative efforts. 

“This year, after seeing projects 
in other communities through the 
medium of our films on_labor- 
management co-operation, etc., the 
camp arose from its lethargy. It 
began to take stock. Why should 
we put up with this dismal building? 
Why not make this a real community 
centre? These were the thoughts 


and questions in every mind and on 
every tongue. A committee ap- 
proached the management. Not a 
committee with a chip on its shoul- 
der out to gouge the company or to 
lay down a command as their right, 
as may have happened prior to our 
pictures, but a friendly committee 
approaching management as a part- 
ner with suggestions. 


“Management saw the point and 
co-operated wholeheartedly, the men 
supplied the labour, management the 
materials. The hall was completely 
renovated: relined, refloored, new 
ceiling, entirely rewired, new plumb- 
ing, new heating, new seats, and en- 
tirely repainted. 

“I wish that I could show every- 
one the vast change in this hall. A 
library is to be started and a sports 
and games program for the fall 
season.” 


Conferences 
Everywhere 


From one coast to the other this 
summer, scores of Canadians have 
met in leadership courses on adult 
education and community action. We 
can’t bring you full accounts of what 
happened at each one, although over 
the course of the year we hope to 
pass on new ideas about techniques 





and objectives which have come out 
of these summer schools. 

In the meantime, you will be inter- 
ested to know that the earliest of the 
series—the WEA summer school at 
Ocean Park, B.C., in June — had 
lectures on the history of the trade 
union movement, writing for a labour 
paper, women in the post-war world, 
national fitness, philosophy and the 
worker, the shop steward, building 
a union, and the relationship of the 
theatre to the community. Good 
mixed fare! 


The Prairie School for Social Ad- 
vance held two summer sessions in 
July, one in Winnipeg and one in 
Saskatoon. Seventy people attended 
the daytime sessions, and nearly 150 
the evening ones. Trade unionists, 
farmers, housewives, teachers and 


other professional and “white collar” 
workers took an active part in dis- 
cussion. The two central conclusions 
were: first, “With intelligent plan- 
ning, the Prairies can become a great 
industrial region as well as agri- 
cultural,” and second, “Only by 
uniting our forces, by consolidating 
the people’s strength in the labour 
unions, farm movements, and all pro- 
gressive organizations can we win 
the fight and build a people’s world.”’ 

The School sent a resolution to 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
urging that a Prairie Region De- 
velopment and Planning Commission 
should be set up. 

News of the doings at other 
summer schools, held in August and 
September, will be reaching us soon. 








A Dollar An Item 


HEREWITH we initiate a new 
feature in Foop ror THOUGHT. 
We bring you each month brief 
accounts of what is happening 
in communities and organiza- 
tions across Canada. 

This will not replace regular 
full-length stories. Rather it 
will widen the focus to present 
a fuller picture of the promising 
things that are being done. 

We haven’t any special ma- 
chinery for collecting these 
news briefs, so we have decided 
to rely on friends and readers 
to send us the stories. We 
hereby offer $1.00 for each item 
selected to appear in print. The 
only conditions are: (1) it must 
not be more than 150 words 
in length; (2) we reserve the 
right to revise and edit any- 
thing submitted; (3) it must 
describe some actual plan or 
activity in your organization or 
your community. 

We hope this nominal pay- 
ment will be a spur to many of 
our readers. Tell us what is 
happening in your part of the 
world! Help make this section 
the most interesting in the 
magazine. 


THE EDITOR 











» Some general proposals: a community 
centre is activity: the activity should 
be on a family basis and, in rural areas, 
planned in connection with our schools. 


Rural Community Centres 
By David Smith 


THE tide of enthusiasm about com- 
munity centres is rising. Many cities 
and large towns are planning audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, or _ civic 
centres as war memorials. What 
about rural areas, villages, small 
towns? Their desire to commemorate 
the sacrifices of sons and daughters 
is just as intense, their need for a 
community program is as great, but 
their financial resources are certainly 
much slimmer. Can they afford to 
build community centres? 

I should like to put forward some 
general proposals about rural com- 
munity centres. These are obviously 
not final answers to the question. 
They are simply preliminary sugges- 
tions which should be discussed, torn 
apart, modified in the light of local 
experience in many, many communi- 
ties. My intention is to provide a 
stimulus to critical and constructive 
thinking about community centres in 
rural areas. 

A Community Centre should be 
thought of as an activity rather than 
a building. It is obvious that there 
must be buildings and equipment, 
but in making plans for Community 
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Centres we should not forget the 
purpose of the Centre, which is to 
draw the members of the community 
together, to create better community 
spirit, and to foster the growth of 
neighbourliness. These things are 
not created by buildings but by ac- 
tivities which people plan and carry 
through together. 

The question of staff for the Com- 
munity Centre is an important one. 
Wherever possible there should be 3 
qualified person directing the activi- 
ties of the Community Centre. This 
does not mean that this person would 
have charge of all activities or that 
this person would organize every- 
body in the community into some 
club or other. It does mean that 
there would be a paid secretary of 
the Community Centre who would 
have suggestions to make on pro- 
gram, who would be on the watch 
for local leadership, and who would 
do the many secretarial jobs neces- 
sary to keep a program running 
smoothly. In large towns and cities 
such a position will be taken as a 
matter of course and paid staff will 
be supplied because it is obviously 





necessary. However, such paid staff 
is equally necessary in rural areas 
and small communities, which cannot 
as a rule afford full-time secretaries. 
The answer to this problem is that 
such staff may be provided if the 
Community Centre is built as part 
of the school and its activities con- 
sidered to be part of the school activi- 
ties. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the ultimate success of the 
Community Centre depends on local 
leadership. In this connection, there 
is a definite need for leadership train- 
ing schools all across Canada. 

The administration and direction 
of the Community Centre should be 
divided between two kinds of bodies. 
The final authority should be some 
public body responsible to the people 
and elected at the regular municipal 
elections. Direction and organization 
of the activities should be in the 
hands of a Community Centre Coun- 
cil representing the various organiza- 
tions and interests and people taking 
part in the Centre. This should be 
a voluntary body with the profes- 
sional worker acting as secretary of 
it. This will provide the intimate, 
first-hand, democratic direction of 
the Community Centre program, 
which is essential. It will also pro- 
vide a responsible public body to 
have general and final administrative 
authority. Obviously there should be 
the closest co-operation between the 
two bodies. 

In small communities and rural 
areas the Community Centre should 
be built and its activities planned in 
connection with the school, whether 


elementary or secondary. There are 
several reasons for recommending 
this action. 

The facilities, i.e. auditorium, stage, 
gymnasium, kitchen, work rooms, 
library, buses, could be used by the 
school children during the day and 
by the adults and other members of 
the community in the evening. The 
greater the use to which each piece 
of equipment or building is put, the 
less is the per unit cost. Every effort 
should be made to keep costs of 
building and maintenance at a mini- 
mum. 

Playing fields, for instance, are 
badly needed on most rural and small 
community school grounds. If pro- 
vision of these fields and equipment 
for them were undertaken by the 
School Board, with or without the 
assistance of the local municipality, 
the fields would be equally useful to 
young people and to adults in the late 
afternoon and evening and on holi- 
days and Saturdays. Use of the fields 
on Wednesday afternoons need not 
present too much difficulty because 
there is no need to build the tennis 
court or the baseball diamond too 
close to the school. In any event, it 
would be a smaller loss to keep 
adults off the playing fields for two 
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and a half hours Wednesday after- 
noons than not to have them or to 
attempt to build two sets. The play- 
ing fields could be used by the chil- 
dren during the recess periods and 
noon hour, and used by the adults 
and young people in the evening. 
Built in this way, as a community 
venture, the playing fields would be 
easier to finance. They would help 
the community to see its unity of 
interest and need. 

Another example is the home 
economics room. This is a piece of 
equipment that most schools in rural 
areas and small communities need. 
They need them not only for the 
formal teaching of home economics 
but for the preparation of school 
lunches. However, if the School 
Board provides a good kitchen for 
these purposes in the school and the 
school is planned as a Community 
Centre as well, the kitchen will thea 
be available for suppers, refresh- 
ments after evening meetings, re- 
freshments after tennis on Saturday 
afternoons, etc. This would have to 
be planned by the architect when the 
building program is undertaken, but 
this is not impossible when it results 
in multiplying the use of equipment 
to the advantage of everyone. 

The library, if included in the 
Community Centre program, should 
prove an excellent addition to the 
school. In many small communities 
there are libraries now but they are 
closed part of the day, or they are 
in a store, or somebody’s house, or 
locked up over a garage. They are 
not used to anything like the extent 


they could be. In communities where 
there already is a good library this 
problem comes up in a different way 
that does not concern us here. But 
a community which has no adequate 
housing for its library or has no 
library at all should consider the 
possibility of including a_ special 
room or rooms in a new Community 
Centre building. These rooms might 
well be regarded as part of the school. 
The children are then more likely to 
make use of it. Learning to use a 
library becomes an essential part of 
the school experience. But if the 
school is also the Community Centre, 
then the library is available to both 
adults and young people in the com- 
munity. The library would be open 
more hours per week than is usual 
in small communities, the books 
would have a wider circulation, and 
the whole service would be improved. 
Another factor would be the oppor- 
tunity of hiring a librarian-teacher. 
This person would be able to give 
skilled direction to the reading of the 
children as well as the adults. The 
expense of employing such a person 
would be justified because he or she 
would be doing a full-time job. 
The many uses of a school audi- 
torium by adults and young people 
in the evening are obvious. This has 
already happened wherever schools 
have suitable auditoriums and School 
Boards are aware of their responsi- 
bilities to the whole community. In 
areas where it is impossible to have 
both gymnasium and auditorium, 
plans should be formulated for build- 
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Community Centres Rank High as Post-War Need 


ing a combined gymnasium and audi- 
torium. 

In planning the auditorium, care 
should be taken to guarantee an 
adequate stage for dramatic activi- 
This means at least sufficient 
space in the wings, some guidance on 
lighting, dressing rooms, and a work 
shop and storage space handy to the 
stage. 

If a School Board has a wood- 
working shop or metal shop, it is 
obvious that the adults and the young 
people will want to use this equip- 
ment during the evening hours. 
Wherever such equipment has in the 
past been available to the members 
of the community, it has been used as 
fully as the energies of the teacher 
would permit. 

The activities of the Community 


ties. 


Centre and the activities of the 
school, if integrated by use of the 
same equipment and buildings, will 
tend to bring better community 
understanding of the purpose and 
activities of the school. One of the 
difficulties under which the teacher 
works, especially in secondary 
schools, is the feeling on the part of 
the pupils and the community that 
the work of the school is separate 
from the life of the community. 
Education is seen as a particular 
kind of training, rather than as a 
life-time effort to understand and 
deal with the problems that face us 
daily. This constant drag on edu- 
cational effort could be largely done 
away with if the school became also 
the Community Centre. Then the 
community would see, as the result 





of informal education and recreation 
carried on by the whole community, 
that education was a continuous 
activity and that the school program 
was but a special and somewhat con- 
centrated example of this activity. 
From the association of the school 
and the Community Centre the 


school program would gain breath 
and the advantage of better under- 
standing. The Community Centre 
program would gain in solidity and 
seriousness. 


If the school and the Community 
Centre are planned together, the 
School Board provides the kind of 
public body required for admini- 
stration of the Community Centre. 
This does not mean, however, that 
the School Board should direct or 
organize the activities of the Com- 
munity Centre Council representing 
those taking part in the activities. 

If the Community Centre is built 
in connection with the school the 
School Board will be able to employ 
a teacher part of whose responsi- 
bility would be to act as secretary of 


the Community Centre Council. In 
the case of rural areas, such a 
teacher could be employed by an 
Area School Board (Township or 
Municipal Board) whose duties 
would include direction of com- 
munity and adult work. Where a 
School Board covered a large ter- 
ritory, more than one teacher could 
be thus employed. This scheme 
would have advantages for the 
school as well as the Community 
Centre: the added scope given the 
teacher’s work by the inclusion of 
community activities would attract 
to the profession men and women 
eager to render public service, with 
rich gifts of personality and ex- 
perience that at present are untapped 
by the community. 

Building the Community Centre 
in connection with the school would 
have two advantages financially. 
Most provinces make grants in aid 
of maintenance if the building and 
equipment are used for community 
activities. Maintenance costs are 
particularly important. If the School 





Board were responsible for these 
(and able at least in some cases to 
secure provincial grants), it would 
solve one problem that stifled many 
attempts to develop a community 
program through the building of 
community halls after the last war. 
Some people think that the Com- 
munity Centre and the school should 
not be combined as suggested here. 
They will say that people want 
recreation not education, and the as- 
sociation of the Community Centre 
program with the school will affect 
the program adversely. This is 
largely superstition. Once people 
that the activities are 
genuinely interesting and worth- 
while, they will take full part regard- 
less of how they are labelled. As a 
matter of fact, one of the chief 


discover 


advantages of establishing the Com- 
munity Centre in connection with 
the school will be to break down this 
boundary between so-called school 
activities and the general educational 


programs carried on outside the 


school. 

Another frequent objection is that 
the adults and young people will 
leave the school building in a mess 
and that the Community Centre pro- 
gram will interfere with the school 
program. This objection has some 
foundation in experience but it over- 
looks certain things. In the first 
place, the irresponsible attitudes of 
certain young people and some adults 
towards school property is a carry- 
ver from school experience of an 
attitude of opposition to the school 
and its activities. This should be 


replaced by the feeling that the 
school is an essential and worthwhile 
part of community life. The estab- 
lishment of the Community Centre 
in connection with the school is 
intended to help achieve this object. 
In the second place, if the Com- 
munity Centre and the school acti- 
vities are combined, adequate care- 


taking services will have to be sup- 
plied so that any cleaning necessary 
after the evening activities will be 
done before school opens the fol- 
lowing morning. Building plans 
will have to ensure a minimum of 
interference between school and 
Community Centre activities. 

There is another answer to these 
objections. In most cases, and 
there have been many of them, where 
the school has been used for com- 
munity activities these objections 
have disappeared. Responsible at- 
tidudes have replaced irresponsible 
ones, interest in the school among 
adults has increased, and an appreci- 
ation of the breadth and value of 
education has developed. 

The most important point about 
Community Council activities is 
that they should be planned on a 
family basis. This is necessary if 
the program is to have the whole- 





some educational value that we ex- 
pect. This does not mean that at- 
tention should not be given to acti- 
vities with a special interest for 
some members of the family. It 
means, first, that the program of 
the Community Centre should be 
planned to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of all members of the family- 
father, mother, children, young 
people, old people; and second, that 
some activities should be planned in 
which members of the family will 
take part together. 

Examples of such activities are 
community picnics. Here all mem- 
bers of the family attend. In plan- 
ning the sports program, the com- 
mittee should make sure that boys 
and girls and fathers and mothers 
take part together. The sports pro- 


gram should not be run by the adults 


for the children. This idea should 
be carried out in other parts of the 
program. The children will like it 
better and so will the adults. Part 
of the problem of youth is its segre- 
gation from the community. Too 
often youth programs carry the 
segregation process still further. 
The Community Centre can render 
an invaluable service to young people 
and the community by providing op- 
portunities for happy social times on 
a family basis. 

The theme of my argument could 
be summed up in this way: in 
rural areas, community centres 
should be an intimate part of the 
total educational life of the com- 
munity, bringing together all age- 
groups, all special interests. Such 
a program will contribute tremend- 
ously to community spirit. 
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Looking back through the years, it appears that in successive waves 
the public mind becomes confused as between the functions of education 
and of propaganda. Particularly is this true in times of crisis when the 
compelling necessity to get things done often leads educators to stray 
from their role of preparation for social action and to attempt to partici- 
pate in social action itself. The problem came to the fore in 1934-35 when 
the actionists were especially vociferous and when “Education for a 
changing civilization” became a slogan on the lips of many ambitious but 
not very far-sighted educational leaders. It is probable that this issue 
will appear again under the stress of future crises. But it would seem 
that the Association’s stand to the effect that education is necessarily a 
slow process and one which does not involve political or social action on 
the part of the educational leader was not only sound but worthy to serve 
as a guidepost for future consideration. 

What constitutes liberality of point of view was a matter much under 
debate at this period also. Liberality of attitude would seem to be a 
rightful concomitant of education as preparation for social action rather 
than of an actionist policy pursued by the educator. The educator himself 
in action ts quite likely to lose his perspective and to forget his obligation 
to present more than one side of questions at issue, thus definitely abandon- 
ing a truly liberal point of view. 

Morse CARTWRIGHT in Report of the Director 
of American Association for Adult Education. 





p> Should community councils foster 
more active political participation? 
People in York Township say “yes”. 


Politics in the 


Community Council 
By Eric W. Baker 


THANKS to the publications of the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, those now forming Com- 
munity Councils may benefit from 
the experience of others. But the 
founders of our York Township 
Community Council did not have 
that support to lean upon, and its 
development, therefore, produced 
certain local innovations which may 
be of interest. 

The basic need which called our 
organization into existence being 
similar to that existing in many other 
areas, our program has, of course, 
many of the elements which are now 
becoming recognized as characteris- 
tic of Community Councils, includ- 
ing : 

(1) The Council itself is com- 
posed of delegates from a wide varie- 
ty of community-minded groups such 
as Churches, Home and School 
Clubs, Ratepayers Associations and 
service organizations, all of whom 
have their own more or less special- 
ized programs. 

The Council serves 12,000 people, 
comprising Ward III of York Town- 


ship, which is a compact urban com- 
munity though it has a rural-form 
municipal government. Its residents 
include the full range from working 
men to well-to-do business men. 

(2) The Council acts as a clearing 
house and co-ordinating agency. It 
has already had encouraging results 
in its youth welfare work. 

(3) The Council helps to provide 
“ears” for the ordinary resident so 
that he may hear more of what goes 
on in his neighbourhood and lend 
more active support to those projects 
which interest him. 

(4) Specifically, the Council is 
a most effective agency in giving the 
community a single “voice”’ which 
can speak with real authority for the 
whole populace whenever occasion 
may require. 
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The initiative in forming the 
Council came from the Civilian De- 
fence Committee which had all-inclu- 
sive territorial contact with the 
people through its sector organiza- 
tion and its six hundred wardens 
and which was inherently a non- 
partisan body. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 
founders should be concerned with 
the preservation of this unbiased, 
non-partisan outlook. On the other 
hand, our committee recognized that 
the community and its members 
could not dissociate themselves from 
provincial and federal matters and 
so should participate in political af- 
fairs. How these two divergent re- 
quirements were integrated is the 
story of this article. 

First of all, we tried to avoid the 
formation of cliques by the require- 
ment that each member be a recog- 
nized delegate from an organized 
group and by the stipulation that no 
community group be denied repre- 
sentation. The section wardens were 
appointed delegates representing 
their territorial units. Thus we could 
tap all interests or “pools of thought” 
in the community without gathering 
together all its citizens. The resulting 
council was small enough to permit 
discussion at its meetings, yet was 
reasonably free from special influ- 
ence. 

Then, recognizing that politics 
penetrate most any organization, we 
said we would bring them out from 
“under the table” and deal with them 
in the open by encouraging all politi- 
cal parties to consider themselves 


community organizations for the pur- 
pose of sending local delegates to the 
Council. 

Thus we can, and do, have discus- 
sions with all elected representatives 
and candidates, whatever their politi- 
cal views. The key people of our 
community can form first-hand im- 
pressions of those who would repre- 
sent them. And such representatives, 
on the other hand, can hear the 
varied opinions of those they seek to 
represent, whatever the issue. 

Prior to the 1945 elections a meet- 
ing including opposing political rep- 
resentatives agreed unanimously that 
it was to the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole to raise the stand- 
ard of quality of all candidates even 
though for each of us that meant 
strengthening an opponent. Then it 
was agreed that greater public par- 
ticipation in party operations should 
help to raise such standards. We 
were then authorized to give pub- 
licity to party nomination meetings 
and to the means by which individu- 
als could identify themselves with a 
party. The result was a_ wider 
interest in the elections and a much 
heavier total poll. 

The Council meeting at which our 
Federal candidates met with us for 
discussion was considered so inter- 
esting that the meeting voted unani- 
mously for a public meeting to let the 
voters in general hear the whole four 
candidates—and ask them questions 

In municipal affairs our policy is 
to draw attention to the personal 
capacities of candidates for public 
office as well as to their platforms. 
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in the 1940 General Election 6,588,888 
Canadians were eligible to vote. 

Of these, almost 30%, er 1,968,628 failed 
to use their ballot 


We are affiliated with a township- 
wide organization which has recently 
been formed for the express purpose 
of raising the standards of public 
administration. 

Our experience with politics has 
been illuminating and we have 
learned to distinguish quite readily 
between “politicians” and “public 
administrators.” In fact it is a temp- 
tation to write more specifically of 
this, but nothing we might say can 
take the place of our readers’ own 
experience. 

Suffice it to mention that we found 
some surprises and paradoxes. 

For instance, 


in workingmen’s 
districts, discussions of qualifications 
for public office brought out the fact 
that successful experience in private 


business administration was less 


valued than a background having 
similarity to the background of the 


voters themselves. Apparently they 
sought to be sure their representa- 
tives would understand them and 
their needs. This reminds us of the 
general need for reciprocal under- 
standing — which the Community 
Council is designed to build. 

One paradox was the fact that the 
members of the party which advo- 
cated central planning —and regi- 
mentation—showed individually the 
greatest degree of personal interest 
in politics. 

The adherents of the parties which 
express the views of the individualis- 
tic acquisitive worker showed rela- 
tively little enterprise in their civic 
activities. There is food for thought 
in this paradox. 

However, one question appears at 
first sight. How do we know whether 
or not the political mechanism of the 
old line Canadian parties is effec- 
tive? Have we ever operated that 
mechanism in a democratic way? 
That is—by full participation of the 
people. 

So much for our observations. A 
word or two now of our plans. 

These are undoubtedly challenging 
times and these words are being 
written for those who are ready to 
accept the challenge. We believe that 
the land of the lotus eaters exists 
only in mythology. Utopia is not 
likely to drop into our laps; it must 
be earned. 

There have always been those who 
felt the world owed them a living. 
Their political descendents are still 
with us, albeit they may not boast of 
their ancestry. 
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The world does not owe us a free 
democracy. It had to be earned in 
the first place. As this is being 
written we are sharing in the general 
thanksgiving that we have been able 
to preserve it. We believe it is worth 
the small investment of personal par- 
ticipation in its operation. We cannot 
hope for good results by evading 
personal responsibility and later 
grumbling about those upon whom 
the mantle of responsibility falls. 

We have observed that the chief 
schools of political thought all favour 
individual participation in public af- 
fairs—either by their example or by 
their precept. 

Our function then is to aid in 
designing democratic mechanisms 
which make participation in com- 
munity affairs both easy and effec- 
tive. 

We propose to publish a leaflet 
once a year listing all our component 
community organizations (including 
service groups, recreational groups, 
and political groups), giving enough 
data on each that any reader would 


know whether he or any member of 
his family should join a group and 
indicating how to make contact with 
that group. 

We propose to have our territorial 
delegates supplied with enough of 
these to give out to new neighbours 
moving into their area. We believe 
those many who have recently been 
displaced from their home neighbour- 
hoods will appreciate this welcome 
from their new community and we 
believe both they and the community 
will benefit. 

Now that the war is over we pro- 
pose to change our territorial basis 
from sectors to polling subdivisions 
and we hope that our subdivision 
delegates will find among old and 
new residents an interest in local 
Forum groups. 

By these means we hope to build 
community enterprise, democratic 
initiative and political responsibility 
on a solid foundation at the proper 
level—within the reach of the indi- 
vidual. 


National Clothing Collection 


The National Clothing Collection sponsored by the Canadian 
United Allied Relief Fund on behalf of UNRRA will take place 
all across Canada between October 1st and 20th, 1945. This 
is an opportunity for every Canadian to assist in the tremend- 
ously important work that UNRRA is doing in the devastated 
countries of Europe. All shipments should be sent to: 


NATIONAL CLOTHING COLLECTION, 
345 Laurier Avenue East, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Calling All Citizens 


LET'S SIT IN AT THE RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 


Postwar Canada is not in the future, it is now. The problem of shifting 
the gears from war to peace is no longer a task awaiting us at some vague 
and distant date. We had been casting our after-war problems a worried 
glance and pushing them aside to cope with pressing and strenuous 
realities. But at last we have achieved the goal toward which we have 
spent every energy—victory. Now we face a new reality. We must re- 
organize our economy to meet altered demands, immensely changed circum- 
stances. The problems are compelling. They cannot wait, for we must take 
action now. 

The National Reconstruction Conference, nine provincial premiers and 
the Prime Minister of the Dominion, have met in Ottawa to tackle the job 
of charting a course through the shoals of Canada’s postwar economy. 
They knew when they convened that their task was urgent, but they did 
not know how urgent. They worked during a tremendous week in world 
history. Russia declared war on Japan, the first atomic bomb fell on 
Hiroshimo, and the Japanese Empire collapsed. The Conference realized 
that there would be no time to mature plans slowly, that a rapid solution 
to outstanding problems was a simple necessity. A sense of emergency 
was in the air. In this atmosphere, the Dominion government presented 
its proposals, and the provinces took them away for study and consideration. 

The way must now be paved for agreement between the provinces and 
the Dominion on an over-all program for postwar Canada. The crucial 
issues are financial arrangements, public investment, social security, agri- 
culture, labour and housing. Our future turns on a prompt and successful 
attack on these critical problems. 

Citizens’ Forum is going to make its own assault on these questions 
now before the country. The items on the agenda of the Conference form the 
core of our program this year. We could not concern ourselves with any- 
thing more vital to our interest. The decisions we make, in the next short 
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time, affect not only our life in Canada but our position in the world at 
large. International commitments and co-operation depend on our stability 
at home. While Conference members deliberate on plans, we must inform 
ourselves about the issues at stake. We must understand the significance 
of the proposals, make up our minds if they are adequate, and examine the 
alternatives. Most of all, we must realize the price of failure to face our 
problems aggressively and co-operatively. Public opinion ultimately decides 
issues. Let’s thrash the matter out together in the next months, and form 


conclusions, based on serious investigation. Then let’s make our convictions 
heard. 


IsOBEL WILSON 
Publications Secretary 


1945-46 Program 


. October 9th 


WHAT IS CITIZENS’ FORUM? 
Introductory Broadcast. 


. October 16th 
FULL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Can it be done in peace? 


. October 23rd 
CAN WE DO IT IN CANADA? 


Will the Reconstruction Conference solve Canada's problems? Are the 
proposed measures adequate? 


. October 30th 
WHAT ABOUT JOB PREFERENCES? 


Will the principle of priority protect veterans and warworkers in the event 
of mass unemployment? 


. November 6th 
DOES WORLD SECURITY DEPEND ON JOBS? 


What can the United Nations International Organization do? 
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. November 13th 
SHOULD EDUCATION FIT PEOPLE FOR JOBS? 


How can our educational system be progressively geared to the demands 
of a technological society? Is there still a place for ‘liberal’ education? 


. November 20th 
CAN WE AFFORD PROSPERITY? 


How can our social welfare measures be financed? 


. November 27th 
WHERE ARE THE HOUSES COMING FROM? 


Who is going to be your landlord—-the Government, the investment trust, 
the building contractor, or yourself? 


. December 4th 
DO WE NEED A PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMME? 


How far can regional programmes meet the situation? (community halls, 
hospitals, prairie irrigation, reforestation, conservation, etc.) 


. December 11th 


IS THERE TOO MUCH NATIONAL PLANNING? 
Does it threaten individual initiative? 


. December 18th 
NATIONAL REPORT BROADCAST. 


. January 8th 
ARE CANADIAN COMMUNITIES OVERORGANIZED? 


The movements for community councils, community centres, welfare 
councils, are growing apace. Are these just MORE organizations? 


. January 15th 
WHAT ABOUT OUR CULTURAL RESOURCES? 


How can we develop them and put them to work? What chance for the 
artist? 


. January 22nd 
CANADA'S NATIONAL HEALTH PLAN 


To what extent can it be implemented? 


. January 29th 
GOOD NEIGHBORS IN PEACE 


What is Canada's responsibility for raising levels of nutrition and standards 
of living among the peoples of the world? 


. February 5th 
ORGANIZED LABOUR AND JOBS 


Are trade union objectives compatible with a high level of employment? 
Can management and labour come to terms? 
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. February 12th 

DOES CANADA NEED A NATIONAL LABOUR 
CODE? 

What changes in labour legisletion are necessary? What is meant by 
“Union Security"? 

. February 19th 

DOES CANADIAN PROSPERITY DEPEND UPON 
EXPORT MARKETS? 

What is to be the basis of international trade? Is it a good risk to give 
credit to our customers? 

. February 26th 

CANADA'S STAKE IN THE PACIFIC 

Do we want a voice in the affairs of the Pacific? Should we consider the 
Pacific as the front door to new industrial and trading opportunities? 

. March 5th 

LET'S DO BUSINESS WITH THE RUSSIANS 

What kind of economic and social relations with Russia will best serve the 
cause of world peace? 

. March 12th 

IS THE CARTEL A MENACE TO THE CANADIAN 


ECONOMY AND WORLD SECURITY? 


Can international monopolies be controlled? 


. March 19th 
PROBING OUR PREJUDICES 


Is race prejudice a threat to Canadian unity? How can we find and 
remedy the sources of race prejudice in Canada? 


. March 26th 
PRISONS OR PLAYGROUNDS? 


Is recreation for youth a community responsibility? What are the needs? 


. April 2nd 
IS POLITICS THE ANSWER? 


Can the solution to community, national and international problems be 
found in political action? 


. April 9th 
HOW DO COMMUNITIES MOBILIZE FOR PEACE? 
What can the individual citizen do? 


. April 16th 


NATIONAL REPORT BROADCAST 
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To Farm Forums 


FARM FORUM THIS YEAR 


We tried the combine again day before yesterday after two wet days; 
tried to finish the last couple of acres in a field of tangled oats with a clover 
bottom. No go. The grain wouldn’t even run. We moved to another field 
where the oats were standing and with no clover. Still no go. We quit. 
It has been cloudy and damp and rainy ever since. 

That has been pretty much the story around here all spring and summer. 
Late-sowed crops on account of rain, weedy row crops on account of rain, 
spoiled hay and difficult harvest on account of rain. It gets wearing after a 
time. However, one might just as well make the best of it for there isn’t 
much that can be done about the weather. 

Well, weather is one thing, but other problems farmers have are quite 
different. Solutions to most are possible. And Farm Radio Forum is pre- 
paring to turn on the spotlight so we can see just what is what. 

Of course, the first thing necessary in dealing with any problem is to 
make a whole-hearted effort to discover what the factors actually are and 
to hear all shades of intelligent opinion about what should be done. But let 
us not take anything for granted. It is axiomatic that no one can solve our 
problems for us. And we should remember that most of our difficulties 
are man-made—the wake of progress in a changing world—and so, unlike 
the weather, can be improved by men. 


Series | 

The Farm Forum season starts off on October 29 with the first broad- 
cast of a series which is intended to be at once an appraisal of the general 
Canadian agricultural situation and a study of fundamentals of agricultural 
economics. 

October 29—How Important is Agriculture to Canada? 

November 5—How Much Food Should We Produce? 

November 12—Can We Do Without the Small Farm? 
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Canada could expand her agriculture to the point where we would be 
feeding great numbers of the world’s hungry people. But if we took pay- 
ment in industrial products (as clothing, machinery, cars) it might have a 
serious effect on urban living standards which create our most dependable 
market. Farmers can go ahead and produce the food. Sure. But is it safe 
to do so for a market which may or may not exist? Such a course of action 
has brought disaster before. 

And how about our way of farming? What will the Canadian farm of 
the future be like? We are in process of change. Farming can develop 
along two widely divergent lines depending on Canada’s policy for agri- 
culture. If we want food in large quantity for hungry people in cities or 
far-off lands, farms should grow larger and more efficient from the stand- 
point of production, with much higher capitalization and proportionately 
fewer people. On the other hand, if we want to develop Canadian agricul- 
ture as a way of living for an increasing number of people so a smaller sur- 
plus of food over farm needs will be produced and Canada can live as 
independently of the rest of the world as possible, then farms should become 
or remain small. The alternatives are clear. It is up to us to choose. Per- 
haps, after all, a simple take it or leave it proposition like the weather would 
be preferable. It’s tough to be citizens of a democracy! 


Series Il 

November 26—Poor Soil Produces Poor Food. 

December 3—Are Farm People Healthy? 

December 10—What About Health Insurance? 

Two years ago the Forums had a most interesting and valuable discussion 
of National Health Insurance. They plumped for certain definite proposals 
as put forward by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture—complete cover- 
age, salary rather than fees for the doctor, financing out of general revenue. 
What happened? We'll expect to hear all about it on December 10. 

Previous to that date, the health problem is to be approached from a 
different angle—the relation of soil fertility to nourishing food. Our milk, 
wheat or potatoes may be lacking in certain nutrients because the soil may 
be deficient in some forms of plant food. In striving for bigger and bigger 
yields per acre or for higher and higher production per cow, are we losing 
sight of this important point? 

In every farm community there are people who are unfit. Whether 
through overwork, or poor food, or bad living conditions, or disregard 
for simple rules of health, they cannot do their day’s work, nor are they 
able to enjoy the result of their labours if they could. How do we compare 
with other groups in Canada? Can the situation be improved immediately, 
and how ? 
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Series Ill 

On January 7 begins the first full-fledged series Farm Forum has 
featured concerning farm organization in its various aspects. This general 
subject is divided into three parts—local, national, and international—under 
the following topics : 

January 7—How Important is Rural Commumity Orgamization? 

January 14—Are National Farm Organizations Effective? 

January 21—Do We Need an International Farm Organization? 


The attack on co-operative financing which resulted in the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on taxation under Justice McDougall, the growth 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and its provincial sections, and 
the development of many government-backed producer-operated marketing 
schemes have brought organized agriculture to public attention. Courageous 
and public-spirited men and women have laboured long to build the struc- 
tures on which we farmers depend more and more. Are they worth the 
effort and sacrifice? What contribution can we make in our time? 

We'll say more about the two final series later. The topics are: 


S Series IV 


February 4—Can We Maintain our Present Consumption of Farm Pro- 


ducts? 
February 11—The Costly Trip from Producer to Consumer. 
February 18—Will the Consumer Pay for Quality? 


Series V 

March 4—What About Export Markets? 

March 11—Who Will Export Our Farm Products? 

March 18—Can We Feed the World? 

As previously, each series this season is to be followed by a round-up 
broadcast of Forum opinion. 


We may or may not have good weather but we can for certain lay the 
§ foundation for effective and intelligent action through study and discussion, 


RALPH STAPLES. 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Film Forum Formula 


(Reprinted from National Film Board News) 


AT a time when the increasing com- 
plexity of our social and economic 
structure is making the business of 
government more and more a matter 
for experts, some means is needed do 
bridge the gap between the average 
citizen and the legislation under con- 
sideration in his parliament. In pro- 
viding an opportunity for this aver- 
age citizen to hear various points of 
view on current issues and — more 
important—to express his own, film 
forums help to give him a feeling of 
participation in and responsibility for 
his own government. 

Because of the rapidly growing 
interest in this democratic method of 
exchanging ideas, more and more 
attention is being paid to the details 
of organization that can increase its 
effectiveness. Basically, a film forum 
is a meeting at which discussion fol- 
lows the showing of a film. In prac- 
tice film forums can vary almost 
endlessly. 

Of course, the real success of a 
film forum depends on the contribu- 
tion it makes to the thinking of the 
people who have taken part. In 
order to crystallize and extend the 
ideas touched upon in discussion, a 


program of pre- and post-forum 
reading is encouraged by many 
forum leaders. At the conclusion of 
a forum, reading lists of relevant 
books, pamphlets and periodicals are 
distributed. At library forums the 
circulation of books on the subject 
has been found much greater if those 
books are brought right to the forum 
room, and distributed while interest 
is still at its peak. 

From the various surveys of ac- 
tivity to date, the following factors 
stand out as of paramount import- 
ance in making for a worth-while 
film forum: an issue that is of real 
and immediate significance to the 
group present ; a film that gives con- 
crete information, a new slant on the 
subject and an impetus to learn more 
and do something about it; an 
experienced and skilled discussion 
leader ; and a follow-up program that 
translates temporary interest into the 
acquisition of further knowledge and, 
if possible, constructive action. 

Basically, film forums are only 
meetings at which a film showing 1s 
followed by a discussion. Potentially 
they can be a dynamic force for de- 
mocracy. 
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Points TO REMEMBER IN SHOWING 
THE FILM 


Informality—an atmosphere of re- 
laxation—is essential for a good dis- 
cussion. If possible, get a room in 
which people can feel at home. 


Arrange All Equipment—projec- 
tor, screen, loud-speaker, chairs, etc. 
—exactly as you want it, well before 
the meeting starts. 


Get a Good Projectionist — the 
way a film is presented is vital to the 
success of the forum. Be sure that he 
has everything in readiness before 
opening the meeting—i.e., lens 
properly focussed, machine correctly 
threaded, etc. 


Arrange for Quick Control of 
Lighting—thus eliminate the possi- 
bility of amy wumnecessary pauses 
while someone fumbles to illuminate 
s or darken the room. 


If Announcements Must be Made 
—get these out of the way before you 
discuss the film. 


Know Your Film—study the Dis- 
cussion Guide which accompanies it 
carefully, and if possible pre-view 
the film. 


Make Your Introduction Brief — 
describe the picture simply, clearly, 
in your own words—outlining a few 
of the problems it suggests. 


As Soon as the Film is Over— 
turn on the lights; review rapidly 
some of the things it has presented. 
Comment on the film itself — who 
made it, for what purpose. Repeat 
again some of the questions raised. 
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Points TO REMEMBER IN LEADING 
DISCUSSION 


If You Have a Large Crowd it is 
sometimes desirable to use the panel 
method to get discussion started. 
Select from your membership 4 to 8 
of your most alert people and seat 
them in the front row or on the plat- 
form. They can carry most of the 
discussion with occasional remarks 
from the floor. 


Talk as little as possible. 


Refer All Questions back to the 
audience. 


Know an Issue (an idea about 
which fundamental disagreement is 
possible) when you see it, and keep 
group from wasting time on minor 
points. 


Check Extended Speeches—inter- 
rupt tactfully but firmly—don’t let a 
few monopolize. 


Don’t Permit Quarrelling Over 
Facts—call an authority to settle the 
matter—either a person, or a book. 


Sum Up—from time to time—the 
progress of the discussion. 


See that Each Topic is Discussed 
or followed through to the group’s 
satisfaction. 


Terminate the Discussion when 
the peak of interest is passed; don’t 
let it die a lingering death. 


Summarize briefly all points at the 
conclusion of the meeting. 


(These points are taken from a pamphlet 
issued by the American Y.M.C.A. in co- 
operation with Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University.) 





STAR IN THE SAND 


Running time: 20 minutes. 16 mm. 
Two reels. Black and White. Pro- 
duced by Merlin Film Unit with 
U.N.R.R.A. and the Yugoslav Com- 
mittee of Liberation, for the British 
Ministry of Information. 


STAR IN THE SAND was produced in 
a manner which sets one glowing with 
fervor for freedom and the desire to 
fight for a better world. The story is 
of Dalmations: the sick, the old, wo- 
men and children, who fled into Egypt 
in January 1944. The film reflects the 
strength and vigor which pulses 
through their lives. It traces their fight 
from the time they arrived and first 
began to wheedle from the waste of the 
desert almost all things necessary for 
subsistence. To this has been added 
only the basic supplies of food, clothing 
and medicines which U.N.R.R.A. by 
its charter was able to contribute. One 
tastes the bitterness of inadequacy when 
other pressing needs must go unful- 
filled. These courageous people are now 
independent and self-governing, and 
have set up their own system of educa- 
tion and social services. 

In its introductory sequences there 
is grandeur made possible through fine 
photography and music which is excel- 
lently matched. The editing of the 
latter part has been weakened by the 
inclusion of an excess of footage on 
field sports and recreation. The ending 
is thus less decisive than it might be. 
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If Star in the Sand was intended to 
tell the people of the well-to-do lands 
about the work of U.N.R.R.A. and help 
them to select supplies to send abroad, 
then the purpose was only partially 
fulfilled. Although one is given an 
understanding of what lies behind U.N. 
R.R.A., no very concrete instruction is 
added to show how the average man 
can best help. 

However, if it is simply to present 
an heroic people whose laws established 
equality for all its national groups, 
then in these terms the work is done. 

Star in the Sand is available through 
regional film libraries across Canada 


SyLv1a CAMPBELL 





This year the National Film 
Board has instituted a new 
service. One or more films of 
topical interest will be selected 
each month and printed im 
quantities sufficient to be avatl- 
able to all local film libraries 
simultaneously, serving a wide 
audience during a_ limited 
period. STAR IN THE SAND, 
reviewed above, is one of the 
films for October. Each month 
Foop For THouGuT will bring 
you reviews of these feature 
films. 

















RURAL CIRCUITS 


September-October: 


EARLY START 

LAND FOR MEN 
LIBRARY ON WHEELS 
LIFE ON THE WESTERN 
MARSH 


November-December: 
SOIL FOR TOMORROW 
WINDBREAKS ON THE 
PRAIRIE 
A PLAN FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


TRADE UNION CIRCUITS 


October: 
VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE 


The well-known American experi- 
ment in regional development of 
resources. 


November: 


NOW THE PEACE 


The task before us in achieving 
world security. 


December: 


RETURN OF VETERAN TO 
INDUSTRY 

One of the major problems in 
rehabilitation. 





Some Problems of 
Administration in 


Social Work 


By 
MARTIN COHN 
Former Lecturer 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work 


and 


ELIZABETH WALLACE 


Executwe Secretary 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


v 


The purpose of this little book is 
to pose and discuss certain important 
problems, such as board relationships 
and community planning, which con- 
front almost any executive of almost 
any social agency. It provides a 
sound philosophy of community re- 
lationships and a considered opinion 
of the ultimate aims of social work, 
as well as practical information con- 
cerning office routines and the mak- 
ing of budgets. Because it deals 
predominantly with the Canadian 
scene, this work will be of value to 
Canadian social work executives, 
staffs, and board members, and to 
teachers and students of social work 
throughout the Dominion. 


Price 80 cents postpaid. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO ONTARIO CANADA 





PARENTS’ GUIDE 


How Shall I Tell My Children?, a 
Parents’ Guide to the Sex Education 
of Children by Bette S. Mooney 
M.D. Cadillac Publishing Co., New 
York, 1944. Distributed in Canada 
by Longmans, Green. 170 pp. $2.50 


FIFTEEN years ago there were avail- 
able so few books on child care and 
training that any new publication, how- 
ever brief or partial, was welcomed by 
those parents who were aware of their 
own inadequacy and needs. Today so 


much is being published, not only in 
book form but in pamphlets and in the 


popular magazines, that individual 
parents and leaders of study groups 
alike, have a responsibility and an op- 
portunity to be much more discrimin- 
ating than formerly. This is as true in 
the field of sex education as in the 
more general fields of child care and 
development. Each new publication 
must be judged according to the pur- 
pose and group which its author aims 
to serve. 

The present book, while calling it- 
self ‘a Parents’ Guide to the Sex Edu- 
cation of Children’, is a chatty and 
rather patchwork presentation of some 
aspects only. By a mother, physician 
and lecturer in social hygiene, the 
main thesis is that children have a 
right to the facts and to a frank and 
unemotional use of scientific termin- 
ology. A good deal of physiological 
and biological information is scattered 
through the two main chapters on 
“Answering Children’s Questions” and 


“Questions Parents Ask.” However, 
the easy assertion that “the decision to 
tell children the facts about human re- 
production reduces the problem to sur- 
prising simplicity” will not be con- 
curred in by many who know what a 
long slow process is involved in the 
re-education of parents and the sex 
education of their children. 
“Wholesome attitudes between the 
sexes are far more important than 
mere biological information”, says 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor in her 
admirable Do Adolescents Need 
Parents? “We are beginning to 
realize that the subtle relationships 
between the child and those with whom 
he must associate, the impact of the 
culture in which he survives and the 
heritage of ideas, customs and mores, 
are of utmost importance ” say Gesell 
and Ilg: Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today. It is unfortunate 
that Dr. Mooney, in a book that pur- 
ports to be a Parents’ Guide, should 
have devoted so little space to this 
aspect of the problem of sex education. 
Her brief final chapter on the “Age 
for Sex Education” attempts in a very 
general way to supplement the emphasis 
on information, by stating that by 12 
years boys and girls should know that 
“the way of gentlemanliness and 
womanliness is the only way for dig- 
nity and self-respect” and that the 
home should be “the soil where these 
convictions are born and blossom into 
the full flower of our loveliest youth.” 
But there is little help toward under- 
standing how this may be achieved, 
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and the tone of much of the book is 
argumentative and emphatic rather 
than either scientific or enlightening. 
The author’s social hygiene ex- 
perience has obviously made her aware 
of many of the problems of sex per- 
version and sex delinquency. Parents’ 
and children’s questions about ab- 
normal sex manifestations occur quite 
frequently. But these are treated as 
though they were problems for more 
information. They are not placed with 
any broad insight against the back- 
ground of modern society and culture. 
This hodge-podge of enthusiasm and 
modern prejudice, of sentiment and 
biology, ends with a Dictionary of 
Physiological Terms, which includes, 
oddly enough, the general as well as 
the specific meanings of such words as 
organ, virgin, labor. Yet the book 
lacks a bibliography of any kind 
through which parents might supple- 
ment its often quite inadequate treat- 
ment of the field it undertakes to cover. 


FURTHER ON SEX EDUCATION 


For children and their parents: 
Growing Up, by Kari de SCHWEI- 
NITZ 


Being Born, by Frances Bruce 
STRAIN 


‘or older boys and girls: 

Growing into Manhood, by Roy E. 
Dickson 

Growing into Womenhood, by Roy 
E. DicKson 

‘or parents: 

New Patterns in Sex Teaching, by 
Frances Bruce STRAIN 

Sex Guidance in Family Life, by 
FRANCES Bruce STRAIN 

Parents and Sex Education, by BENJ 
C. GRUENBERG (Biologist) 

Sex Education, by Maurice BicE- 
Low (Amer. Soc. Hyg. Assoc.) 


HISTORY IN PICTURES 


The Picture Gallery of Canadian His- 
tory, Vol. 2, by C. W. Jefferys. To- 
ronto, The Ryerson Press, 1945, 271 
pp. $2.00. 


THE appearance of the second volume 
of Dr. Jefferys’ pictorial history of 
Canada, covering the period 1763-1830, 
marks a step forward in a very impor- 
tant piece of educational work. 


It would seem that the effectiveness 
of teaching with pictures need not be 
stressed to a generation which has been 
raised upon the movies and the comics, 
and which has listened to innumerable 
lectures on the value of visual aids in 
education. Nevertheless, before Dr. 
Jefferys undertook to vivify Canadian 
history with his volumes of pictures 
there was scarcely any attention being 
given to that likely means of arousing 
interest in this country’s past. In 
Great Britain and the United States 
some excellent books of this sort have 
come out, but in Canada Dr. Jefferys’ 
volumes are pioneers in the historical 
field. 


For Dr. Jefferys these publications 
are a fitting way of summarizing a life 
career which has been devoted to 
picturing the history of Canada in oils 
and in drawings, a career that has won 
for this artist not only a national fame 
but a reputation far beyond the borders 
of his native land. 


Historian as well as artist, Dr. Jef- 
ferys has studied and perused a myriad 
of settlers’ diaries and letters; travel- 
lers’ accounts; newspapers; official 
records, and other documents in the 
preparation of these volumes. 


Many of the admirable black-and- 
white drawings are based on his own 
original paintings. Then there are 
drawings of pioneer weapons and tools; 
illustrations of uniforms, of ladies’ cos- 
tumes, of homes, of architectural de- 
tails, of furniture, of wagons and 





sleighs, and of many other interesting 
witnesses of the living past. 

This book obviously should be in 
every school as an accompaniment to 
the teaching of Canadian history. It 
should be in every public library. It 
should be in the hands of all who have 
the slightest interest in the past of their 
country and their forebears. 


RICHARD M. SAUNDERS 


POST-WAR 


The Readjustment of Manpower in 
Industry during the Transition from 
War to Peace, an Analysis of Po- 
licies and Programs by Helen Baker, 
Research Report Series: No. 71, 
Industrial Relations Sections, De- 


partment of Economics and Social 
Institutions, 


1944, 122 pp. 


Princeton University, 


One of the striking contrasts between 
the present situation and that of 
twenty-five years ago that is sharply 
brought out in this closely written 
monograph is the greatly increased 
amount of planning in preparation for 
the post-war period, both by Govern- 
ment agencies and private industries. 

This monograph is largely devoted 
to a survey of attitudes of business 
enterprises regarding post-war prob- 
lems. Although restricted to manage- 
ment and written several months before 
V-E Day, it is timely and well-pre- 
pared. Here and there the discussion is 
rather laboured, but this is almost in- 
evitable in reporting on an extensive 
fact-finding survey. 

Almost all of the discussion is related 
to problems and decisions being made 
by business, independent of the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps this would be more 
obvious to one in Canada where there 
is more national control exercised over 
wartime employment than in the United 


States. There is, for example, quite a 
useful discussion of problems arising 
from lay-offs as they affect employers, 
and to a less extent employees, but 
there is no discussion of over-all prob- 
lems confronting the manpower agency; 
an agency which might conceivably be 
interested in screening men, about to 
be laid off, for other high labour 
priority employment. 

While planning is now more freely 
accepted by the public, it is noteworthy 
that there is still more emphasis in the 
thinking of the industries surveyed on 
their production and supply problems 
than on problems of personnel. This is 
less noticeable in Government circles, 
at least in Canada, where in the White 
Paper on Employment and Income pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Minister oi 
Reconstruction in April, 1945, it is 
acknowledged that the Government can 
play an important role in maintaining 
a high level of employment through 
timing public expenditures. 


G.V.H. 


MAN'S HOPE 


(The letter which follows is the re- 
action of a returned serviceman written 
to a friend who is still overseas.) 


Dear Joe, 

If you will believe that I have not 
the slightest sense of superiority in 
saying so, I think it is a pity that you 
were never able (or perhaps inclined) 
to spend a few years at a University, 
reading the books that I’ve no doubt 
you still promise yourself you will 
read some day, but reading them in a 
systematic and critical way that im- 
poses a certain mental discipline and 
stimulates critical comparison. You 
will grow beyond the need for what a 
University might have made more easy 
for you. 
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It’s because I have so much faith in 
you that I am sending you Lewis Mum- 
ford’s Condition of Man, the last and 
most philosophical of that great Ameri- 
can architect-sociologist’s trilogy. Re- 
member Technics and Civilization and 
The Culture of Cities? It’s not too 
easy reading, but to my mind it’s the 
best substitute within two covers for 
what you may have missed; and you 
are the sort of person who should get 
most out of it because you are coming 
at it with a mature mind that is still 
fresh, looking for new directions and a 
broad perspective. You are naturally 
more likely than most to find the ideas 
catch fire inside you and carry you 
along through patches where even 
Mumford’s lucid and sharply-pointed 
prose has difficulty in compressing and 
relating so much without losing the 
subtle overtones of thought and feeling 
which he usually catches superbly. 

Mumford is trying to paint a true 
and complete portrait of Western Man 
on a vast canvass that extends from 
Classical Greece right up to date, and 
ends with the best sketch I’ve read of 
the future possibilities ahead of us now, 
seen in the perspective of the various 
messes and successes we’ve made of life 
in times past. 

Yet it isn’t really history in the 
ordinary sense. It takes man _ full- 
length, not so much his politics, battles 
and depressions, but more his public 
and private thought, his painting, 
music, love-making and poetry which 
unlock recesses in the personality of 
different ages. I believe you will find 
Mumford sets the compass for our 
living, giving us a sense of direction 
that the scattered scraps of our dis- 
jointed thinking don’t give. Each age 
needs its prophets. 

JAMES CorNFoRD 





CANADA AND THE 
WORLD TO-MORROW 


Edited by Violet Anderson. 
The Couchiching Conference Ad- 
dresses, 1944. “Perhaps it would 
be difficult to find a better collection 
of articles on current questions.” 
The Bulletin, O.S.S.T.F. $1.25. 


CANADA'S CO-OPS 


By T. Ainsley Kerr. Here, in 
brief compass, is the whole story 
of co-operatives in Canada—what 
they are and how they work. 25 
cents. 


CANADA AND WORLD 
SECURITY 


By Vincent Price. A discussion 
of the potential power of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth as a stabilizing 
factor in world security. 25 cents. 


THE 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


By Maxwell Cohen. A discus- 
sion of the 1945 conference show- 
ing the fundamental challenge: to 
solve the national problems of em- 
ployment and living standards 
while yet preserving Canadian 
federation. 35 cents. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











COMMUNITY CENTRES 


Community Centres in Canada by 
Marcus Adeney and others. Re- 
printed from the Journal of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. 


Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1945. 
15 pp. 25c. 


Tus is a stock-taking of some of the 
progress made thus far in the drive 
towards community centres in Canada. 
Marcus Adeney, of the Beaches’ Com- 
munity Council in Toronto, outlines the 
background of the movement with some 
general suggestions for the organiza- 
tion and financial support of the centres 
we hope to build after the war. Lionel 
Scott of Wartime Housing, and Wil- 
liam Conrad of the United States 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
speak in terms of their own experience. 
Gwen Fife, a community counsellor of 
Hamilton, also is in a position to give 
advice to planners. 

Forward thinking by Canadian artists 
is represented in the digest of the brief 
presented last year to the Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Re- 
Establishment in Ottawa, by sixteen 
representatives of cultural societies. 
They advocate the forming of a govern- 
ment body to supervise cultural activi- 
ties, and the setting aside of a fund of 
ten million dollars to assist communi- 
ties in the building of their centres. 
These are practical suggestions for the 
enrichment of Canada’s cultural life 
and the stimulation of employment. 

The text is supplemented by plans 
and illustrations of community build- 


ings in Canada and the United States. 
There is also a bibliography covering 
a wide range of community interest. 
This pamphlet should be part of the 
study material of any citizens’ group 
planning a centre. 


S.W. 


UNION EDUCATION 


Citizen Trade Unionist, W.E.A. Re- 
search Bulletin (No. 10), by Idele 
L. Wilson. Toronto, Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, 1945. 19 pp. 
10c. 


Miss WI1tson, former research director 
for the W.E.A., writes this pamphlet 
for union readers, but it is important 
for any group interested in a more vital 
democracy. Her three main points are: 

1. Citizenship in a union is training 

for citizenship in a democracy. 

2. The union must be made a better 

instrument for community action. 

3. Union organization must be great- 

ly extended. 

Comparing the union in some detail 
to the ideal democracy, Miss Wilson 
shows how the union member actually 
takes his industrial citizenship more 
seriously than non-members take their 
political citizenship. By forgetting dif- 
ferences and working with his fellows 
for the necessary objective he “gets 
the feel” of democracy. He also gets 
special opportunities for education and 
leadership training. All this is bound 
to lead to community action once the 
unions have gained recognition of their 
right to exist. But there must be a 





much more forceful attempt inside and 
outside of unions to show their poten- 
tialities when well supported and well 
led. 

Union education is therefore a grow- 
ing field, and there is a great need for 
educational material which appeals to 
the worker in his own terms, stressing 
action rather than discussion. 


S.W. 


NEW AIDS 


New Ways of Learning by J. R. Kidd. 
Published by Canadian Council of 
Education for Citizenship 166 
Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 56 
pp. 10 cents. 


THE purpose of this pamphlet is “to 
provide a fairly comprehensive outline 
of the newer educational aids and the 
way in which they can best be used.” 
(p.3) The use of films, filmstrips and 
slides, radio, pamphlets, recordings, 
and charts, pictures, diagrams and 


maps are discussed, with suggestions as 
to how these audio-visual aids may be 
most successfully used. For example, 
the chapter on films points out that 
their most common use is to stimulate 


interest. The arousing of interest is 
fundamental, of course, but Mr. Kidd 
feels that not enough attention has so 
far been paid to the possibilities of 
films for teaching appreciations and 
moulding attitudes. 

The chief problems facing the use of 
films for education are those of pro- 
duction and distribution, the supplying 
of equipment, the need for a National 
Advisory Film Council, and for further 
research, especially on the best utili- 
zation techniques of films and other 
audio-visual aids in education. 

As Mr. Kidd points out “technical 
skill in the production of aids has gone 
lorward faster than our knowledge as 
to their best use.” (p.6) Before 
these aids can be fully utilized, there- 
lore, it is absolutely essential that 


teachers and educators learn, not only 
how to operate the equipment, but also 
how to use the aids to obtain the best 
possible results. Integration is im- 
portant, too, for unless the educator 
succeeds in relating the new material 
to the experience of the learner, much 
of his work will have been wasted. 
This pamphlet will be useful to all 
educators and organizations who find 
occasion to use audio-visual aids. 
Perhaps its most valuable feature is 
the lists of sources included at the end 
of each chapter. 
E. B. D. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Baby Bonuses; Dollars or Sense? by 
Charlotte Whitton. 

Family Allowances in Canada; Fact 
versus Fiction, by Margaret Gould. 
Canada Must Choose Series. Toron- 
to, The Ryerson Press, 1945. 38 pp. 
25c. 


Miss Goutp and Miss Whitton, both 
social workers and both students of 
welfare matters, present two entirely 
different points of view. Miss Whitton 
recommends waiting until conditions 
are more favorable and people are 
better educated to their responsibilities 
as parents; Miss Gould feels that if 
conditions are improved the people 
themselves will improve. Miss Whitton 
classifies Canadians as Anglo-Saxon or 
non-Anglo-Saxon, loyal to the Crown 
or disloyal, prolific or non-prolific; 
Miss Gould prefers to call them all 
Canadians. Miss Whitton thinks that 
this “indiscriminate cash grant” is no 
substitute for a careful program of 
social security; Miss Gould is willing 
to regard it as a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

The reading of both pamphlets pro- 
vides food for thought on the whole 
matter of state responsibility for the 
citizen’s welfare, and whether one 
should discriminate as to the rela- 





tive value of racial and economic 
groups in the population. 
S.W. 


YOUNG FARMERS 


Youth and the Land, by L. F. Easter- 
brook. No. 21 of Britain Advances 
Series. Published for the British 
Council, by Longmans Green & Co. 
Toronto, 1944. 30 pp. 35c. 

RURAL groups hoping to do something 
practical to keep young people on the 
land in an industrial age will want to 
consult this well-illustrated pamphlet. 
Although it says nothing about how to 
ensure steady prices and a better rural 
standard of living, it suggests the club 
as a means of awakening the interest 
of youth and giving them a greater 
respect for work on the soil. The 
Young Farmers’ Clubs were founded 
in Britain in the early twenties and 
modelled somewhat after the 4H clubs 
of the United States. Government help 
has since been secured, and there are 
adult organizers and advisers, but the 
responsibility is with the young people 
themselves. Typical club activities are 
lecture series, competitions, community 
service, and social affairs. The move- 
ment has expanded to include village 
and city young people, but the emphasis 
is still on agriculture. 

If farmers are to do their part in 
the feeding of Europe, they will need 
full support of rural youth. United 
Farmers and Federation of Agriculture 
groups might find here suggestions for 
the expansion of clubs that already 
exist in Canada. 


S.W. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


More than 90 titles have been published 


in this excellent series of popular 
pamphlets on topics of the day. Spon- 
sored by a non-partisan committee of 
outstanding authorities in many fields 
of knowledge—the Public Affairs Com- 


mittee—each pamphlet is written by an 

expert. They can be obtained directly 

from the Public Affairs Committee, 

Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

City, or from Progress Books, Tyrrell 

Bldg, Toronto. 15c is the cost of single 

copies. 

Here are some titles which are oj 
wide interest to Canadians: 
Reconversion—the Job Ahead, by J. A. 

Livingston. (Pamphlet No. 94.) 
Freedom of the Air, by Keith Hutchi- 

son. (No. 93.) 

Homes to Live In, by Elizabeth Ogg 
and Harold Sandbank. (No. 66.) 
Houses for Tomorrow, by T. R. Car- 

skadon. (No. 96.) 

What About our Japanese-Americans! 
by Carey McWilliams. Sponsored by 
the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 

Co-operatives in the U.S—A Balance 
Sheet, by Maxwell S. Stewart. (No. 
32, revised. ) 

Saving Our Soil, by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art. (No. 14, revised.) 


OTHER PAMPHLETS 


The Soldier's Return. A digest of a 
series of talks on _ rehabilitation, 
heard over the CBC last year. The 
material, arranged under topics, came 
from addresses by employers, doc- 
tors, servicemen, social workers, 
psychologists, etc. Available from 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation, Toronto, for 25c. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


THE story of Co-operation in Canada 
has been well told in four pamphlets 
published within the last few months to 
give the public some much-needed in- 
formation on the history, purpose and 
achievements of co-operatives. The 
hearings of the MacDougall Commis- 
sion brought out the fact that the 
average citizen who does not belong 
to a “co-op” often has only a vague idea 
of the co-operative movement. These 
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pamphlets will, therefore, fill a gap in 
our informational literature, and will at 
the same time provide members of co- 
operatives with an overall picture of 
the philosophy and scope of their move- 
ment. 

1. The Social Significance of the 
Co-operative Movement, by Dr. M. M. 
Coady; Antigonish, 1945, St. F. X. 
Extension Dept.; 28 pp. 10 cents. 

This is Dr. Coady’s brief to the 
Roval Commission on Co-operatives 
presented at the session in Halifax. It 
contains the adult education philosophy 
of the Antigonish movement and a 
summary of co-operative enterprises in 
the Maritimes. Probably the most 
valuable sections are those dealing with 
the questions of free enterprise, mo- 
nopolies, and democracy, in which co- 
peratives are shown to be “a buffer 
between the individual and the omni- 
potent state . . . the last great demo- 
cratic obstacle in the way of complete 
statism.” The Co-operative League 
says “We feel that Dr. Coady’s presen- 
tation is one of the finest interpreta- 
tions of the social significance of the 
Co-operative Movement that has been 
written.” 

2. Canada’s Co-ops, by T. Ainslie 
Kerr; Toronto, 1945, Ryerson Press; 
58 pp. 25 cents. 

Canada’s Co-ops is a description of 
me twenty types of co-operatives 
‘om coast to coast, based on material 
ind evidence presented to the Royal 
The aim of the author— 
who is Assistant National Organizer 
tor the Co-operative Union — has not 
been to feature the largest organiza- 

s only, but rather to indicate the 
variety of co-operative enterprises in 
anada and give some space to the 
development in each province. So, 


beside the story of the Saskatchewan 


mission, 


Pool we have the one of a community 
transportation co-op in British Colum- 
bia or a small housing co-op in Nova 
Scotia. Here too are the stories of the 
credit unions, consumer co-operatives, 
marketing organizations, and a great 
variety of other enterprises in the 
patchwork quilt of the Canadian co- 
operative movement. 

3. The People in Business for Them- 
selves, by Frank Shefrin; “Canadian 
Affairs” pamphlet; Wartime Inform- 
ation Board; 18 pp. 

This is a good factual summary of 
the co-operative movement in Canada, 
with statistics on the membership and 
volume of business in 1943 for many 
types of organizations. A striking chart 
shows the growth of co-operatives 
during the decade 1933-43 ; associations 
increased from 686 to 1,650; members 
from 417,000 to 608,680 ; and volume of 
business from 145 to 353 millions. Pre- 
pared for use as discussion material in 
the Canadian Armed Forces, the out- 
line necessarily contains some basic 
philosophy as well as statistics on Co- 
operation. The author is a young 
economist attached to the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

4. Building the Future 


Now, by 
A. B. MacDonald; The Co-operative 
Union of Canada, 193 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa; 20 pp. 15 cents. 


In this booklet, prepared by the 
National Organizer, we have the story 
of the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
the body which integrates the work of 
co-operatives across the Dominion and 
is responsible for national policy and 
organization. From it we learn the 
over-all plan for education, legislation 
and publicity that is required if the 
co-operative movement is to develop 
soundly within the complex framework 
of Canadian life. 


A.F.L. 





Must READING for FALL 





ALL THIS 
DIFFERENCE 
By 


DOROTHY 
DUMBRILLE 


“An unusually stimulating story.” (Ottawa 
Journal). “... human and intimate...it is a 
good story.” (W. A. Deacon, Toronto Globe and 
Mail). “Will rank —_ in the literary output of 
the year.” (Windsor Star). 

The reviews are high in their praise of this out- 
standing new Canadian novel of French-Anglo- 
Canadian relationships. A fine love story set 
against a background of a great national prob- 
lem. $3.25 





JENGHIZ 
KHAN 
By 
Vv. YAN 


This new novel won the Stalin Prize for fiction 
in the Soviet Union. It is the thrilling story of 
the Mongol conqueror of the 13th Century, told 
with all the color, humor, romance and drama 
of the period by a writer who is a master in the 
art of story-telling. $3.00 





THE IMPACT 
AND VALUE 
OF SCIENCE 
B 
DOUGLAS HILL 


An outstanding English scientist makes an 
unusual and provocative plea for a new atti- 
tude towards science and scientists. His ideas 
will start arguments wherever they are dis- 
cussed. $2.00 





SO YOU CAN’T 
HAVE HEALTH? 
By 
DYSON CARTER 


Already various medical bodies and associations 
are taking up matters which were first presented 
in Dyson Carter’s book on Health. But there is, 
as may be expected, little publicity given to the 
sensational exposé of cartel operations in health- 
giving developments, which Carter reveals. 25c¢ 





A CENTURY OF 
ROCHDALE 
CO-OPERATION 
B 
JOSEPH REEVE 


Sympathetically set forth is this outline of the 
beginnings of the Co-operative movement in 
England 100 years ago—and what has happened 
since in England, Canada and elsewhere. $2.25 





U.S.S.R. IN 
RECONSTRUC- 
TION 





A splendid book which collects a series of 
articles by prominent Soviet and American 
authorities on how the U.S.S.R. is setting out to 
rebuild her nation after the destruction of an 
l. 








From your Bookstore --- or direct 
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Cheers and Jeers--- 


Dear Editor:-- 


We were pleased at the space which you gave to Mr. Grierson’s 
speech in your July issue. But what you give with one hand, you 
apparently take away with the other. Sylvia Campbell’s review of “Peace 
Builders” depressed us quite as much as the film depressed her. 

I think Miss Campbell might take into account the fact that no 
publication of any sort, save perhaps an encyclopedia, could do much more 
than scratch the surface to which she refers. The film was made especially 
for U.S. audiences at the request of one of our U.S. distributors at a 
time when it was thought desirable to inform people (especially in the 
United States) as widely as possible of the plans which would be discussed 
at San Francisco; and it was also considered valuable for Canada. 

The time and money consumed in the production were modest, and it 
seems to us that Miss Campbell might welcome every considered contribu- 
tion to an understanding of, or statement of the issues commented on, 
though even briefly, in “Peace Builders.” 

The main purpose of films of this type is to stimulate discussion about 
the issues involved. 

Yours sincerely, 


GRAHAM MCINNEs, 


Information Editor, 
National Film Board. 


Dear Editor:-- 


I’m Chief Educational Instructor of my Regiment which means, 
besides headaches, quite a challenge in the form of a big educational 
experiment over here. We give one hour of general education—Canadian 
affairs and world affairs, to the whole regiment daily. A fascinating job 
and a very good education for me, particularly. 

One of the most glaring weaknesses at all times overseas has been 
the lack of Canadian news. The WIB stuff, particularly in the last six 
to eight months, has been first class. Supplemented by your pamphlets, 
ABCA, and tidbits, we’ve been able to get by. But there is a crying need 
for more and more information all the time. The big thing is to find 
enough instructors to make the education palatable. Here’s where you’ve 


already helped by your Forums, etc. The bottleneck still is getting the 
“dope.” 
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We get no Canadian newspapers. Our own Army “Maple Leaf” is 
doing a fine job, but is small and not closely in touch with Canada. Some- 
thing should be done about overseas editions of dailies. Our library and 
reference facilities over here are very meagre. We can’t get the latest 
Canada Year Book or the Rowell Sirois Report. . 

I would be so grateful if the CAAE could help me out by sending 
me pamphlets and information on Full Employment, the San Francisco 
Conference, Immigration, and Canadian Trade. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cart. B———. 


Dear Editor :-- 


In view of the fact that “jobs for all” in the postwar period in Canada 
is too Utopian without new industries opening up or new projects pro- 
moted by the government, might I suggest the following: 

According to the National Film Board, Canada has no Film Industry 


because: she lacks a host of technicians and personnel trained in this 
intricate industry, and consequently no commercial people will plunge 
into this abyss in Canada with the necessity of importing employees. 

Many returned servicemen will be going to college to train for various 
professions. It is unnecessary to say that there will not be jobs for all 
those who graduate, if the majority of servicemen take advantage of their 
gratuities in this manner. 

If Canadian universities and technical schools, or even one universit) 
and technical school, were equipped to give necessary training for film 
work in the various technical trades not now taught in Canada, th 
whole scheme being publicized by the government, would this not absorb 
a great many servicemen into a new industry where they would be sure 
of a job on graduation and at the same time be a step forward for Canada? 

According to the Film Board, it is only the lack of tradesmen and 
personnel that holds any commercial firm from taking an interest in this 
field. 

It would cost no more to turn a section of education over to this field 
than to pay relief to a lot of unemployed in after days. 

Perhaps this idea is impractical and has numerous obstacles. No 
being a film magnate, I wouldn’t know. I would like your opinion. 


Yours truly, 
J. S. McGrit. 
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Adult Education in Sweden 


\dult education has grown to be an integral part of the free and 
luntary social movements in Sweden. It has engendered community 
operation through Folk Schools, adult education councils, and 
unerous conferences among leaders. It has developed types of 

education work significant in themselves: the Folk School, the study 
rcle, the small group library, the correspondence circle. Finally, and 
perhaps most important, it has retained its integrity and its freedom, 
h the government, the regional councils, and other political 
nstitutions have given financial and sometimes legal support. 

\ny realistic observer will note, however, that Swedish adult 
education is far from perfect. One of the grave dangers is the tendency 
to rest on our laurels, to keep unchanged the once invented methods 

| means, to be interested chiefly in those who come to the meetings, 
hose who are alert and awake. Another weakness undoubtedly is the 

t that there is little thorough utilization of modern means of com- 

nication. The common man’s adult education still does not reach 

ye than a few of the common men! There is also the danger, present 

all social growth, of waning strength and vitality: the leadership 

nds to become self-perpetuating, the movements no longer “move,” 
nthusiasm is no longer the key, the great victories are won, compro- 
mise means more than conquest. 


oug 
"> 


For these reasons it is encouraging to know that authorities 
recently have called together a commission to study future organiza- 
mn and co-ordination of adult education in Sweden. The head of the 
mmission is the educational director in the Swedish broadcasting 
ystem. The intention is not only to form a sound basis for public 
ipport, but also to investigate thoroughly what have been the short- 
comings of the movement and to explore what can be done to alleviate 
hem. Special attention will be turned toward the vital problem of 
spreading wider and deeper education to adults in the rural areas. 
Social change has been engendered in a many-sided adult education 
vement in Sweden. The “middle-way” democracy was brought 
th by leaders and followers schooled and educated in that move- 
ent. Maybe the idyls of that middle-way democracy are gone. There 
indications of deep unrest inside the popular movements. Once 
study groups were cells for democratic rejuvenation; they may 
so again. Facing the postwar world, Swedes, like other democratic 
izens, need to secure through adult education, voluntarily but with 
ponsibility, the qualities that are aptly described by a pioneer in the 
Carl Cederblad: “Sense and sapience, poise and politeness.” 
G. STENSLAND: Adult Education, A Force in Swedish Democracy. 





We Want To Know Our Readers 


It doesn’t matter what colour your hair is, or what kind of 
food you prefer, but there are some things we need to 
know about you, our readers. 


For instance, how many of you are school teachers, 
or farmers, or housewives? Do you belong to churches, 
women’s clubs, trade unions, community councils, forum 
groups? Do you subscribe to FOOD FOR THOUGHT be- 
cause you are interested in a general way in community 
welfare, or because you lead discussion groups, or plan 
club programs, or what? 


We need to know, so we can gear this magazine more 
closely to the interests of the various groups which use it. 


We would be very pleased if old subscribers would 
write and tell us facts like this. We urge new subscribers 
to give us what information they can in the new dotted 
lines we have added below. 
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+ Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one years’s 
~ subscription. 
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